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ABSTRACT 

This publication reports on the effects of school 
desegregation in Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Public Schools 15 years after 
desegregation was introduced and focuses on the quality of education 
available for minorities. In particular, the report looks at 
desegregation and educational outcomes, interracial and human 
relations, the effect of housing patterns on school desegregation, 
and strategies such as school choice and the development of black 
male academies. Information for the report was gathered during field 
investigations and a day and a half community forum. Report sections 
cover the context in which the desegregation plan was implemented, 
educational outcomes, human relations, other strategies to improve 
education, and the effect of housing patterns on school integration. 
A final section offering conclusions and recommendations observes 
that desegregation has not been fully accomplished, grades and scores 
for black children have declined, disciplinary actions and dropout 
rates have increased, and racial attitudes have polarized. 
Desegregation efforts have been complicated by declining economic and 
housing opportunities. Appendixes contain a list of public schools in 
the Milwaukee district, and an agenda from the information-gathering 
forum. (JB) 
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The United States Commissiofi on Civil Rigtits 

The United States Commission on Civil Rights, first created by the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, and reestablished by the United States Commission on Civil Rights Act of 1983, is 
an independent, bipartisan agency of the Federal Govermnent. By the terms of the 1983 
act, the Commission is charged with the following duties pertaining to discrimination or 
denials of the equal protection of the laws based on race, color, religion, sex, age, 
handicap, or national origin, or in the administration of justice: investigation of individual 
discriminatory denials of the right to vote; study of legal developments with respect to 
discrimination or denials of the equal protection of the law; appraisal of the laws and 
policies of the United States with respect to discrimination or denials of equal protection 
of the law; maintenance of a national clearinghouse for information respecting discrimina- 
tion or denials of equal protection of the law; and investigation of patterns or practices of 
fraud or discrimination in the conduct of Federal elections. The Commission is also 
required to submit reports to the President and the Congress at such times as the 
Commission, the Congress, or the President shall deem desirable. 

The State Advisory Conunittees 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on Civil Rights has been 
established in each of the 50 States and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 105(c) 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 and section 6(c) of the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights Act of 1983. The Advisory Committees are made up of responsible i^ersons who 
serve without compensation. Their functions under their mandate from the Commission 
are to: advise the Commission of all relevant information concerning their respective 
States on matters within the jurisdiction of the Commission; advise the Commission on 
matters of mutual concern in the preparation of reports of the Commission to the 
President and the Congress; receive reports, suggestions, and reconnimendations from 
individuals, public and private organizations, and public officials upon matters pertinent 
to inquiries conducted by the State Advisory Committee; initiate and forward advice and 
recommendations to the Commission upon matters in which the Commission shall request 
the assistance of the State Advisory Committee; and attend, as observeers, any open 
hearing or conference that the Commission may hold within the State. 
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Members of the Commission 

Arthur A. Fletcher, Chairman 
Charles Pei Wang, Vice Chairman 
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Carl A. Anderson 
Mary Frances Berry 
Esther G. Buckley 
Blandina Cardenas Ramirez 
Russell G. Redenbaugh 

Wilfrcdo J. Gonzalez, StalT Director 

TTie Wisconsin Advisory Committee submits this report of its review of Milwaukee school 
desegregation and its impact upon quality education for minorities. The Advisory Committee 
voted to to approve submission of this report to you. 

The Advisory Committee held a community forum on May 22-23, 1990, to gather informa- 
tion on efforts to desegregate the Milwaukee Public Schools (MPS) and the impact of these 
efibrts upon quality education. Twenty-three persons appeared before the Committee to provide 
information and points of view related to this issue. Those invited to participate included 
educators from MPS, suburban school districts. State officials, elected officials, community and 
business groups, students and parents. Those persons who participated in the forum were given 
an opportunity to comment on relevant sections of the report. Where appropriate, comments 
and corrections indicated by them have been incorporated into the final report. 

TTie education of minority students has emerged as the overriding concern in public educa- 
tion, and it may top the national education agenda well into the next century. Similarly, it is a 
top priority in the city of Milwaukee where racial minority students have become the majority 
population, and school desegregation the force driving the operations of the schools. Since 1976 
MPS has been stinggling and to some degree progressing in its many efforts to desegregate the 
schools. Although there has been some progress, the educational outcomes for minority students 
that were hoped for have been unsatisfactory and, according to some, acomplete failure. Fifteen 
years later, MPS is still grappling m\h how to deal with the competing demands of desegregation 
and quality education. Thus, the argument intensifies that resources should be diverted from 
desegregation and conmiitted to improving the quality of education, and others argue that the 
enhancement of quality does not justify reduction of integration. From this debate, other 
strategies to improve educational quality have sparked the establishment of black male acade- 
mies and the parental choice program allowing for the fu'st time low-income inner-city children 
to attend private, nonsectarian schools at public expense. This report documents the divergent 
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views and opinions on these issues and the efTorls underway to enhance educational opportuni- 
ties for minorities. 

Respectfully, 




Dr. James L. Baughman, Chairperson 
Wisconsin Advisory Committee 
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1. Introduction 



In 1954 the Supreme Court of the United States 
held in Brown v. Board of Education that legally 
compelled segregation of students by race denied 
equal protection of the laws as guaranteed by the 
14th amendment and the "separate but equal" doc- 
trine was constitutionally impermissible. Although 
desegregation and quality education were not tied 
together in Brown, tangible results hoped for were 
not only the equalization of resources and integra- 
tion of black and white students, but ensuring qual- 
ity education for black children. ' Opponents of 
school desegregation have now suggested that the 
process has affected the quality of education for 
black students negatively rather than positively. 
Milwaukee has been grappling with this issue since 
1976, and given the continuing controversy in the 
community surrounding desegregation and quality 
education, it is appropriate to examine the progress 
made in meeting these competing demands, 

Information was gathered during field investiga- 
tions and a day and a half community forum. Edu- 
cators from the city and suburban school districts. 
State officials, community groups, business groups, 
parents, and students were invited to participate. 
The Advisory Committee's analysis of the informa- 
tion gathered during the forum focuses on whether 
or not the education of minority students, but more 
expressly black students, has improved under deseg- 
regation. This analysis addresses desegregation and 
educational outcomes, interracial and human rela- 
tions, the effect of housing patterns upon school de- 



segregation, and other strategies used such as school 
choice and the development of black male academies 
to improve the education of minority children. 

City and County Demographics 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census statistics for 1990 
show that Milwaukee County, which includes most 
of the surrounding suburbs, has a population of 
959,275 persons.'* In the county, racial and ethnic mi- 
norities are 260,411 or 27.1 percent of the popula- 
tion.^ In the city, racial and ethnic minorities are 
269,464 or 42.9 percent of the population. Table 1 
shows the racial and ethnic breakdown of persons 
residing in the county and city of Milwaukee. 

Education Demographics 

As of September 1991, Milwaukee Public Schools 
(MPS) had 138 schools with a total student popula- 
tion of 99,233.' Of these students, 56,671 (57. per- 
cent) arc black; 27,216 (27.4 percent) are white; 9,702 
(9.8 percent) are Hispanic; 1,155 (1-2 percent) are 
American Indian; 3,352 (3.4 percent) are Asian; and 
),137 (l.l percent) are other minorities.' This popu- 
lation also includes 5,714 resident students from 
MPS who attend suburban schools by means of the 
Chapter 220 program, a voluntary city-suburban stu- 
dent transfer program to enhance racial balance in 
the suburbs. Blacks represent 71,5 percent of these 
students. Conversely, via Chapter 220^ 873 white sub- 
urban students attend school in MPS. 



1 347 U.S. 483 (1954); U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, StMtcmcat of the United States Commissha on CJvil Rights on School Dcscg- 
relation (December 1982), p. 1. 

2 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

3 Informalioo provic zd to the Wisconsin Advisory Comraillcc lo ibc U.S. Commission on Civil Rights at its community forum on 
May 22-23, 1990, Transcript, vol. I, pp, 250. 254-55 (hereafter cited as Transcript). 

4 U.S. Census of Population and Housing by Race an*^ Hispanic Origin and Housing Unit County, 1990, Milwaukee City and County 
(February 1991). 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Data provided by Gary Peterson, coordinator of research, Milwaukee Public Schools, Apr. 13. 1992. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Betty Nicholas, Chapter 220 program, Milwaukee Public Schools, telephone interview. Mar. 4, 1992. 



TABLE 1 

Racial and Ethnic Composition of Milwaukee County and the City of Milwaukee, 1990 





Milwaukee County 


City 


of IVIilwaukee 






unaer 




Under 




Total 


18 years 


1 otai <c 


18 years 


Population 


959,275 


NA 


628,088 


NA 


White 


698,864 


138,591 


381,714 


71,015 


Black 


193,583 


77,985 


189,408 


76,866 


Amer. Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut 


6,291 


2,199 


5,213 


1,867 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


14,872 


5,749 


11,429 


4,636 


Other race 


22,994 


10,751 


21,915 


10,695 


Hispanic origin (of any race) 


44,671 


19,027 


39,409 


17,061 



Source: Cencui of Population and Housing, 1990: Public Law 94*171 Data. 



According to a 1986 study commissioned by the 
National School Board I3csogrcgation Research 
Project al the University of Chicago, Wisconsin was 
the eighth most segregated State for black students 
in the country. Tlie study showed that 70.4 percent 
of black students in Wisconsin were enrolled in scg- 
regaled schools. The researchers theorized that be- 
cause most of the Statc*s black population is in Mil- 
waukee, it was reasonable to assume that the typical 
black student in MPS was also similarly segre- 
gated. Since that time, a report issued by the Na- 
tional School Board Association in January 1991 in- 
dicated that Wisconsin ranked seventh in the Nation 
for States with the largest percentage of blacks en- 
rolled in schools with 50 to 100 percent minority 
populations. In Wisconsin, 75.3 percent of black stu- 
dents attended segregated schools. Tlie study further 
showed that in 1988, under MPS's magnet school 
plan, 22.9 percent of black students were enrolled in 



schools with more than 90 ^xrccnt minorities and 
29.9 percent of whites were enrolled in schools that 
are mostly attended by blacks. 

Tlie amount of integration in the schools has been 
accomplished througli a combination of creation of 
specialty schools (and concomitant voluntary bus- 
ing), school closings, forced transfers, mandatory 
busing, and voluntary student transfers. MPS's de- 
segregation efTorts are the subject of controversy due 
to continuing concern that desegregation is not 
achieving the desired results of integration and im- 
proved education for black students. 

The Setting 

Efforts to desegregate the schools began in 1976 
and include the implementation of the 1979 in- 
tradistrict settlement agreement, development of city- 
wide specialty schools and programs, and inter- 
district efforts to promote integrated education 



10 **Stalc Schools Ranked as 8th Most-Scgrcgatcd/' MHwaukoc Jouraal, Mar. 24, 1989, p. A-1. 

1 1 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 

1.^ National School Board Associalion, "Status of School Desegregation: The Next Generation" (January 1991); "The Nation's Schools 
Learns A 4th R: Rescgrcgalion/' New York Tiincs, Jan. 19, 1992, p. B-1. 

14 John 1*. Wittc, "liducational Inequality and Metropolitan Integration in Milwaukee" (paper prepared for tbc National Conference 
on School Desegregation Research* University of Chicago, Sept. 5, 1986), p. 3. 

15 Ibid.; (jcorgc A. Mitchell, "An [^valuation of State Financed School Integration in Metropolitan Milwaukee" Wisconsin Policy Re- 
search Institute; June 1989)» p. 4 (hereafter cited as Mitchci! Report). 
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through a voluntary student transfer program with 
suburban school districts known as Chapter 220. 
Despite setbacks and unmet expectations in making 
dcscgi^cgation a reality, it is important to note some 
of the early gains made. 

Unlike many other urban school systems, follow- 
ing its Federal court order, MPS moved with consid- 
erable dispatch in achieving the student and staff ra- 
cial balance requirements.' Relying on the remedies 
called for in the 1979 intradistrict settlement agree- 
ment and a strong system of specialty schools, MPS 
met or exceeded its court-imposed desegregation 
goals each year. This was accomplished mostly by 
intradistrict transfers funded by the Chapter 220 
prot:ram, and it was aca)mplished peacefully, with- 
out the public turmoil and acrimony that accompa- 
nied school desegregation in other cities such as Bos- 
ton. Chapter 220 was lauded as a model for other 
school systems, and as the sort of effort that should 
be considered by other local and State bodies. 
Since then, these successes have dissipated into dis- 
satisfaction with the educational results of desegre- 
gation, which continues today. 

Tliis dissatisfaction intensified with the proposal 
and public dialogue on the "Li)ng-Range Educa- 
tional Equity Plan" submitted by Dr. Charles V. 
Willie to address inequities in the intradistrict deseg- 
regation plan.^^ Dr. Willie's study of the intradistrict 
plan found inequities in MPS's student assignment 
practices that did not allow adequate choice for all 



parents, a cumbersome and costly transportation sys- 
tem that placed an undue burden on minority stu- 
dents» and a complicated student assignment plan 
that maximized educational opportunities for non- 
minorities but limited them for minorities. The 
intcrdistrict plan or Chapter 220 program was criti- 
cized for its costly transF>ortation and the use of un- 
fair screening practices or ^'creaming" by suburban 
districts to ensure the admission of only the best city 
students into suburban schools. ' 

For the first time, in March 1990, Milwaukee's 
Mayor and the Common Council became involved in 
the interworking of the politically independent school 
system. In April 1990 Mayor John Norquist called 
for the abolishment of Chapter 220, He charged that 
"the program had fragmented black neighborhoods 
and rather than helping the cause of integration, had 
promoted segregation along class lines leaving low- 
income children in traditionfil, non-specialty schools, 
while middle class children of both races most likely 
attend specialty and suburban schools." 

In response to this criticism, MPS and the subur- 
ban schools joined together in support of Chapter 
220 and said that instead of scrapping the program, 
efforts should be made to concentrate on providing 
greater quality of education. Most recently. Mayor 
Norquist has called for the replacement of the public 
school system with a voucher program that allows 
parents to enroll their children in any public or pri- 
vate nonscctarian school of their choice. 



16 Miu hell Rcport.^p, I. 

17 Milwaukee Public Schools, "Reflections on the Milwaukee Dcjwgrcgation Experience/* August 1980, p. I. 

18 TrM£iscnpt,\Q\. I, p. 15. 

19 Charles V. Willie, Michael J. AJvcs, and David J. Hartman, "Uing-RaQgc Educational Equity Plan for Milwaukee Public Schools" 
(February 1990), app. I-I2-16 (hereafter cited as "Long-Range BdiKational Equity Plan*'); Felmcrs Chancy, president. National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People-Milwaukee, IrAter to Tommy Thompson, Governor of Wisconsin* Feb. 6, 1990 (hereafter 
cited as Chancy Letter); "Abolish Chapter 220, Norquist Says, 220 Program Misses Mark, Helps Segregation Mayor Says," Milwaukee 
JoumaU Apr. 4. 1990, p. l- A. 

20 "School Attendance Plan Evokes Distrust,** Milwi*ukcc Journal, Mar. I. 1990, p. B-1; "Action on School Plan Too Rushed, Parents 
Say," Milwaukee JournnJ, Feb. 28. 1990. p. A4; "Aldermen Want A Say in School Proposal,*' Milwaukee Joutnah Mar. 1, 1990, p. B-1. 

21 "long-Rangc Educational Ikjuity Plan." p. iii. 

22 Chancy Letter; "Norquist Says Revamp 220^ Empower Parents," Miiwavkee Community Jouraai, May 23, 1990, p. 1; Transcript, 
vol. I, p. 145. 

23 "Aldermen Want A Say in School Proposal." Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 1, 1990, p. B-1. 

24 "Mayor Tells Agency Chapter 220 Isn't Working." Milwaukee Journal, Apr. 27. 1990, p. B-1; Tr&nscript, vol. I, pp. 299-301. 

25 "Pctcrkin to Mayor: 220 Too Important to Scrap," The Milwaukee Community Jouroal, Apr. 25, 1990, pp. 1, 6. 

26 "Mayor Sees End of Urban Schools," Milwaukee Journal, Jan. 2, 1992, p. A-1. 
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2. A Context for Examining the Impact of School 
Desegregation Upon Quality Education for Minority Students 



Chronology of Desegregation in 
Metropolitan Meiwaukee 

January 1976 Federal Judge John Reynolds 
ruled the Milwaukee Public Schools were seg- 
regated unlawfully, 

April 1976 The Wisconsin Legislature enacted 
Chapter 220, a program to aid in implementing 
integration within MPS and to promote volun- 
tary metropolitan integration. 

September 1976 Implementation of Chapter 
220 began, within the city and on a city-subur- 
ban basis. 

May 1979 Judge Reynolds approved the plan 
MPS had been ueing since 1976 to respond to 
the order to end segregation. 

October 1984 MPS sued the State and 24 sub- 
urban school districts for continued segrega- 
tion. 

August 1987 Settlement agreement reached to 
improve the quality of education and to pro- 
mote racial and cultural integration in the met- 
ropolitan area. 

School desegregation as a legal issue was initiated 
in Milwaukee in 1965 by the local chapter of the 



National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAACP), After more than a decade of 
legal efibrt, on January 19, 1976, the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Wisconsin ruled 
that MPS was unconstitutionally segregated and 
must develop a plan to desegregate schools. A settle- 
ment agreement was reached in 1979 that provided 
for 75 percent of the system's students to be educated 
in racially balanced schools. This agreement prohib- 
ited all-white schools but permitted some all-black or 
nearly all-black schools. Racially balanced elemen- 
tary and middle schools were defined as between 25 
and 60 percent black, and racially balanced high 
schools were defined as between 20 and 60 percent 
black/ Before 1976 only 14 of 158 schools were inte- 
grated. By 1988, 1 12 of the system's 1 38 schools were 
integrated through busing. At this point, MPS*s 
court-ordered desegregation plan helped quite a bit 
in reducing segregation. 

In the 1979-80 school year, MPS had 79 percent of 
its students attending racially balanced schools and 
all other requirements of the settlement agreement 
were either met or exceeded.* However, in 1984 when 
the settlement agreement expired, the number of 
black students in MPS exceeded SO percent and was 
steadily moving towjrd 55 percent. Sensing that the 
efiectiveness of the plan was weakening, MPS be- 
lieved that a metropolitan student assignment plan 
was necessary to maintain the level of desegregation 
that it had achieved. 



1 George A. Mitchell, "An Uvalualion of State Financed School Integration io Metropolitan Milwaukee" (Wisconsin Policy Research 
Institute: June 1989) (hereafter cited as Mitchell Report), pp. 1, 22. 

2 Amos V. Board of School Directors of the City of Milwaukee, 408 F.Supp. 765, 818(E.D, Wis, 1976); nfTd sub aom, Armstrong v. 
Brcnnan, 539 F.2d 265 (7th Cir. 1976), VACMcdm U.S. 672 (1977). 

3 Information provided to the Wisconsin Advisory Comnaittcc to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights at its community forum on 
May 22-23, 1990, TrAnscnpt, vol. I, p, 14 (hereafter cited as Traasctipt). 

4 Mitchell Report, p.SA. 

5 Prepared by the Milwaukee Public Schools, '^Reflections on the Milwaukee Desegregation Experience/* August 1980, p. 8. 

6 Charles V. Willie, Michael J. Alves, and David J. Hartman, ''Long- Range Educational Equity Plan for Milwaukee Public Schools** 
(February 1990), app. 1-4 (hereafter cited as "Long-Range Educational Equity Plan"). 
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It is important to note why dciscgrcgation was 
weakening. Milwaukee in the 1980s, similar to other 
cities, experienced demographic and economic 
changes resulting in a larger minority population 
and a declining white population. Even before deseg- 
regation, Milwaukee was losing its white population 
at a rate of 1.3 to 2.4 percent per year. Because of 
the declining white population, it became clear that 
to achieve desegregation MPS would recjuire "more" 
participation from suburban districts. It was also 
during this period that the national political climate 
and Federal Government enforcement efforts 
changed to a degree that desegregation was not con- 
sidered fashionable. Dr. Gary Orfield, a desegrega- 
tion expert, wrote that: 

The conservative movement of the 1980s has a sweeping 
effect on Stale and local governments. . . .When the Fed- 
eral government took the posture that educational stan- 
dards had deteriorated and priority must be given to rais- 
ing them, the Stales eagerly responded. They adopted 
stiffer public school graduation requirements and became 
more tolerant of resulting inequities. Few States had ever 
paid serious attention to civil rights policy, except when 
under direct Federal pressure, and now many adopted pol- 
icies that had the consequence of limiting opportunities for 
blacks. It was during this period that some local school 
districts sought, with the Reagan Justice Department's en- 
couragement, to throw off the "burdens" of the school 
desegregation orders they had been under for a decade or 
more. . . . 

In October 1984 MPS filed a lawsuit against the 
surroundirig suburban districts and the State of Wis- 
consin. The lawsuit, Board of School Directors of 
the City of Milwaukee v. Tliowpson (84-C-877), al- 
leged that the defendants had cooperated in a con- 
tinuing series of actions and failures to act with re- 
spect to housing and education to intentionally 



isolate Milwaukee black students within the city and 
to maintain segregation and inequality^ of educational 
opportunity in the metropolitan area. The NAACP, 
the Milwaukee Teachers' Education Association 
(MTEA), and the Wisconsin Education Association 
Council fWEAC) later joined the lawsuit on the side 
of MPS A settlement agreement was reached in 
August 198?/^ The goals of the agreement were to 
improve the quality of educaUon and to promote ra- 
cial and cultural integration.^ The parties agreed to 
expand efforts to achieve greater racial balance of the 
public schools in the metropolitan area through 
Chapter 220 and pro-integration housing initia- 
tives. 

Implementation of the settlement agreement 
began during the 1987-88 school year and will expire 
July i, 1993, after the 1992-93 school year. The set- 
tlement provided the following: (I) voluntary in- 
creases in the number of minority students attending 
suburban schools (hopefully enrolling 8,500 minority 
students by 1992-93); (2) rcservadon by MPS of 10 
percent of student assigoments for suburban trans- 
fers; (3) creation of a housing counseling and recruit- 
ment center to give families advice on moving to 
areas that would increase racial integration; (4) es- 
tablishment of a mortgage loan assistance program 
to help minorities move to the suburbs and whites to 
the city; (5) provision by the State of $30 million for 
remedial education in Milwaukee; (6) establishment 
of a coordinating council to oversee and promote the 
city-suburbs transfer program; (7) hiring of more mi- 
nority employees by suburban schools; and (8) appli- 
cation by school boards of only the same standards, 
tests, or procedures to^ transfer students as to their 
ovm resident students. " 

Thus far, the full desegregative potential of the 
interdistrict settlement agreement has not been 
achieved/^ According to information in the "Long- 
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8 Lty'SncIdLarolcAshki^^ 
Press, 1991), p. xvii. 

9 TrMuscnpi, vol. I, pp. 17-18. 

10 Ibid.,vol. I, p. 18. 

11 Ibid., p. 19. 

12 Settlement Agreement, U.S. District Court, Eastern District of Wisconsin, Sept. 16, 1987, p. 1. 

1 3 "iDng- Range Educational Equity Plan," app. 1-5. 

14 Settlement Agreement, pp. 2, 6, 

15 Ibid., pp. 1-21; Transcript, vol. Upp. 19-21. 



Range Educational Equity Plan," although 506 new 
MPS students transferred to suburban schools in the 
1988-89 school year, the number of new applications 
was four ^times the number of students accepted as 
transfers. Tlie new students resulted in a total en- 
rollment of MPS pupils in suburban schools of 
4,304. They represented 6 to 7 percent of the 
65,220 resident student population of the suburban 
districts.^ During the 1988-89 school year, 972 sub- 
urban students transferred to MPS. They repre- 
sented 1 percent of the 96,290 resident student popu- 
lation of Milwaukee. This analysis reveals that both 
city and suburban school systems can acconunodate 
more^^students than either had received to that 
date. 

Because of Chapter 220, the proportion of racial 
and ethnic minorities in MPS was reduced by 6 or 7 
percent in 1988-89 and the proportion of racial mi- 
norities in suburban school districts increased by 150 
percent. Even with this increase, however, the subur- 
ban minority student population is only 11 pxircent 
of the combined resident suburban student body. 
Also due to transfers, during the 1988-89 school 
year, the proportion of white students in suburban 
districts was reduced by 1 percent and the propor- 
tion of white students in MPS was increased by 3 
percent. The most recent data show that 5,714 or 
5.8 percent of MPS minority students attend subur- 
ban schools; 71.5 percent of these students are black. 
MPS schools are attended by 873 or 1.8 percent of 
the suburban resident students.^ 

In 1985 a study commission was appointed by the 
Governor and the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to assess ihe quality of education in the 22 met- 



ropolitan public schools. In its report, "Better Pub- 
lic Schools," the study commission found that there 
was an unacceptable disparity in educational oppor- 
tunity and achievf^ment between poor and minority 
children on one hand and nonpoor and white chil- 
dren on the other. It also found that even though 
commendable examples of effective programs and 
high scholastic achievement occurred in some of the 
schools, thousands of young people, most black, 
were leaving the system with limited academic skills. 

Dr. John Witte, who directed the study noted 
above, soon developed a followup paper called "Edu- 
cational Inequality and Metropolitan Integration in 
Milwaukee.'' His findings concluded that an extraor- 
dinary degree of educational inequality existed be- 
tween races, income classes, individual schools, and 
school districts. The study described three different 
educational worlds. The first is a white, middle-class 
world in the suburbs, where educational attainment 
is significantly above national norms and children 
are moving through the educational systems with 
considerable success. The second is of students en- 
rolled in the city of Milwaukee's specialty or magnet 
schools. These schools are more or less racially inte- 
grated, although less successfully integrated in terms 
of economic class. Educational achievement in 
these schools is usually somewhat lower than in the 
suburban schools, but generally above national medi- 
ans. The students show consistent educational orog- 
ress and promise of future educational success. The 
third world, consisting of the vast majority of MPS 
students, is a stark contrast to the other two."^'' Regu- 
lar or traditional MPS schools are predominantly 
low-income, minority schools where educational at- 



16 "Long-Range Educational Elquity Plan/' app. 1-6. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 
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22 Ibid., Gerald Vance, director. Compact for Educational Opportunity, telephone interview. Mar. 17, 1992. 

23 Study Commission on the Quality of Education in the Metropolitan Milwaukee Public Schools, "Better Public Schools" (October 
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tainmcnt is consistently below the national medians 
(in higher grades oflen in the lowest national quar- 
tile), school dropout rates arc dismal and often 10 
times higher than in suburban districts, and the fu- 
ture prospects for those who exit the educational sys- 
tem are bleak. 

Calls for change have come from the broader 
community because of poor educational attainment 
by black students and concerns that desegregation 
had not substantially progressed toward the in- 



tended results. For example, in February 1990 the 
speaker for the Wisconsin Assembly questioned 
whether desegregation was achieving the desired re- 
sults of improving the education of students. In 
1990 the Milwaukee chapter of the NAACP con- 
tacted the Governor to complain about the widening 
achievement gap between black and white students.' 
Finally, Mayor Norquist has criticized the Chapter 
220 program for its inequities and called for its re- 
placement with parental choice programs. 



28 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

29 "LDflus Questions Integration Plan," Milwaukee Jouraal, Feb. 7, 1990, p. 1-B. 

30 Felmcrs Chancy, president, Milwaukee chapter, NAACP, letter to Tommy Thorapsoo, Governor of Wisconsin, Feb. 6, 1990. 

3 1 Transcript, vol I, pp. 299-301 . 



3. School Desegregation and Educational Outcomes 
for Minorities 



The desegregation program rested on the basic 
assumption that with enough time, State finan- 
cial assistance, and new spending, minority aca- 
demic achievement would improve significantly and 
close the gap with white academic achievement. 
Therefore, the question raised here is whether aca- 
demic achievement for black students has been 
raised or lowered during desegregation. Unfortu- 
nately, 15 years after the court decision, enactment 
of Chapter 220, and over $334 million dollars spent, 
neither the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Milwaukee Public Schools, or the suburban 
districts have done a comprehensive evaluation of 
the educational outcomes of desegregation. The 
study commission report by Dr. John Witte assessed 
the quality and equity of education in the 22 metro- 
politan public school districts in Milwaukee, but did 
not focus on school desegregation. However, it is 
important to note some of the achievement levels 
described in this report. 

Although this study did find some examples of 
high achievement in Milwaukee, it overwhelmingly 
found that most minority children and children from 
poor families were performing below satisfactory 
levels.^ Tlie research showed that: 

By the fifth grade (perhaps earlier), a signifi- 
cant majority of poor and/or minority children 
are performing below the national average on 
achievement tests. 

There is a significant gap in math scores be- 
tween boys and girls, with MPS longitudinal 
data showing large drops in math scores from 



grade 7 to grade 10 for girls of all races, but 
particularly for Hispanic and black girls. 

The average grade point in 13 of Milwaukee's 
15 public high schools is less than 2.0, or C. 

Over one-quarter of the courses taken in MPS 
high schools end in a recorded grade of F or U 
for unsatisfactory. In seven of the MPS high 
schools, the percentage of F's was above 30. 

MPS has a dropout rate more than double both 
the State average or the highest rate of any sub- 
urban school, with most dropouts occurring be- 
fore the 11th grade. 

For the grades tested, 2, 5, 7, and 10, the per- 
centages of students in MPS below the national 
median ranged from 45.2 percent in grade 2 to 
58.3 percent in grade 10. Of all suburban stu- 
dents tested, the percentages below the national 
median ranged from 17.6 percent in grade 2 to 
29 percent in grade 10. 

In schools with significantly lower achievement 
scores, there was less parent involvement. 

While one-half of the suburban districts have 
between 5 percent and 17 percent minority stu- 
dents, minority teachers in the suburbs repre- 
sent only .5 percent of the total teaching staff. 
In 1983-84, 18.5 percent of the MPS teaching 
staff members were minority as compared to a 
59 percent minority student enrolknent. 



1 George A. MilchclK "An Evaluation of Stale Financed School lolegralion in Metropolitan Milwaukee" (Wisconsin PoJicy Research 
Institute: June 1989) (hereafter cited as Mttcbcll Report), p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 

I Study Commission on the CJuality of Education in the Metropolitan Mil^v•aukoc Public Schools, "Better Public Schools" (October 
1985), pp. 1, 11-12. 
4 Ibid., p. 12. 
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Based upon this information, the study commis- 
sion concluded that there were considerable ditTer- 
ences in academic achievement among indiv^ * 
schools in MPS and between city and suburban 
schools.' Overall, student achievement in the sub- 
urbs was above national norms, while in the city 
most grades were not reaching national norms, even 
though they had improved. Non-low-income stu- 
dents did better than low-income students, and white 
students did better than blacks and Hispanics; and in 
general, students in the suburbs did better than those 
in the city. Differences in achievement between eco- 
nomic and racial groups existed in both the city and 
the suburbs, but the differences were larger in Mil- 
waukee.^ Racial and socioeconomic differences in 
test results, grades, and credits earned were very 
large by the tenth grade, particularly in MPS. The 
dropout rate for minority and low-income students 
was particularly severe. In general, MPS students in 
specialty schools performed better than students in 
traditional schools, and there was a direct relation- 
ship between strong school leadership, team work, 
high expectations, and academic achievement at the 
elementary and middle school levels. 

Student achievement was addressed in one other 
study. An Evaluation of State-Financed School Inte- 
gration in Metropolitan Milwaukee by George A. 
Mitchell of the Wisconsin Policy Research Insti- 
tute. This study, issued in June 1989, reviewed ra- 
cial integration in MPS. One aspect of the study was 
an analysis of student achievement in traditional ver- 
sus specialty schools and of transfer students in the 
Chapter 220 program. The report concluded that 
the desegregation program had failed to increase the 
academic achievement of black students. 



Accordmg to the Mitchell study, black achieve- 
ment in MPS's 10 integrated traditional high schools 
was strikingly low. In 1988: 

Grades averaged D to D+. 

Black students received F's in 26 to 43 percent 
of their courses. 

Only 8 to 21 percent of black students exceeded 
national test averages. 

The gap between black and white performance 
remains large at most sf)ecialty and traditional 
schools. Some narrowing has occurred since 
1983-84 often due to lower white achieve- 
ment. 

The Mitchell study concluded that while racial 
segregation was reduced, a new type of dual system 
based upon socioeconomic factors had emerged. The 
study concurred with conclusions reached in the 
study commission report that suburban whites did 
better than city whites; city whites outperformed sub- 
urban blacks; and suburban blacks exceeded the 
achievement of city blacks. 

A report by MPS on educational results in the 
1989-90 school year showed mixed results. The re- 
port stated the following: 

Suspensions 

While the rate of suspensions fell in six schools, 
it rose in six others with large black and Hispa- 
nic populations. While the overall rate of sus- 
pensions fell from 17 to 15 percent, the percent- 
age of blacks suspended in 1989-90 was at least 



5 Ibid., p. vs. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 
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10 Ibid. 

11 Mitchell Report 

12 Ibid., pp. 53, 84. 
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14 Ibid., p. 53. 

15 Ibid., pp. 53-54, 85. 

16 "Societal Conditions Contributed to Poor Report Card,*' The Milwaukoe Comiaunity Jouraal, Oct. 24, 1990, p. 1. 
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twice the percentage of white students at 12 
high schools. Twelve schools had suspension 
rates above 10 percent. 

Dropout rates 

Improvements in dropout rates have not 
changed significantly. [In p]receding school 
years the dropout rates were 10.5 and 10. 1. 
Nine schools had dropout rates above 10 per- 
cent for 1989-90 and North Division (predomi- 
nantly black high school) had a rate of 26.4 
percent. 

Attendance 

Attendance rale fell in eight of the 15 high 
schools, while rising in only three. 

Grade Point Average 

Grade points fell at nine schools and rose at 
just five. White students managed a collective 
GPA of 2.0 or higher at six high schools, while 
Hispanics at two schools had a collective GPA 
of 2.0 and blacks had none. Only Rufus King 
and the Milwaukee High School for the Arts 
had collective grade points above 2.0. No 
school had a GPA in the 2.50 range. At 11 
high schools blacks had a grade point of 1.5 or 
lower. The average grade point average for a 
black student was 1.3. 

The most disturbing data concerns the black 
males who comprise 27.6 percent of the student 
population but comprise 50 percent of student 
suspensions and about 80 percent have a grade 
point average of D or less. This problem has 
caused MPS to be one of the first public 
schools in the country to open special schools 
for black males. \Th\s issue is discussed later in 
this report.]^ 

ParcntaJ Attitudes About MPS 

Parents of children attending MPS gave the ed- 



ucation their children receive high marks in 
comparison to non-MPS parents, lack of dis- 
cipline was cited as the top problem in the 
schools. Forty-two percent of parents say the 
school have either improved or stayed the same 
in the last five years. Lack of discipline was 
cited as the main reason that the schools have 
not improved. Sixty-one percent say they be- 
lieve class size has a great deal to do with 
achievement and 51 percent would pay more 
taxes to reduce class size. Sixty-seven percent 
say they would be willing to pay more in taxes 
to improve the quality of education in Milwau- 
kee, Fifty-one percent of respondents say de- 
segregation guidelines in MPS should be abol- 
ished. However, there was a dramatic 
difference in opinion by race. Fifty-nine percent 
of black parents believe desegregation guide- 
lines should not be abolished, while 52 percent 
of Hispanic and 55 percent of white respon- 
dents feel the guidelines should be abolished. 
When parents were asked what MPS should be 
doing, they listed improve discipline and up- 
grade the quality of teachers. Other significant 
parental responses were ending busing and 
more parental involvement. 

During the community forum, the Committee re- 
ceived information from participants that suggests 
that academic outcomes for most black students had 

20 

not improved under desegregation. Some contend 
quality education should be the sole goal. Others 
contend that both quality education and integration 
are important and are irrevocably connected to our 
quest for equal educational opportunity. Some of 
the opinions expressed were: 

Dr. Robert Pctcrkin, Former Superintendent 

The issues of quality education and desegrega- 
tion now have equal weight. There was a time 
when that was not true. We may have tliought 
it was true. We may have said it was true. But, 



17 Ibid. 
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19 "Parents Give Public Schools Passing Grade," Tbc Milwaukee Community JoumaJ, Sept, 26, 1990, p. 2. 

20 Information provided to the Wisconsin ^c^visory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights at its community forum on 
May 22-23, 1990, Transcript, vol. I, pp. 9-120 (hereafter cited as Transcript). 
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in fact, wc spent tinic with the assignment of 
young people and thought of their educational 
programs as a secondary feature, as if some 
magic reassignment of students would auto- 
matically improve schools. . . .That is onz of 
the reasons why I tend to focus more on school 
improvement than I do on the mechanics of 
desegregation and have recently reafilrmed 
that for this community. One of the things that 
we have not been able to come up with is a 
plan, to deal with desegregating systems and 
still provide the best possible education. . . 
.Student outcomes have to get better. 

Carl Mueller, Chief of StafT, Mayor's OfTice 

Desegregation is important but quality educa- 
tion is more important. . . .In seeking to rem- 
edy segregation we have fallen into a strategy 
that is debilitating for the majority of students. 
. . .Efforts toward integration has produced 
segregation along class lines, low-income stu- 
dents of both races that are heavily concen- 
trated in traditional schools, while the middle 
class of both races are heavily concentrated in 
MPS specially schools and suburban schools. . 
. .Finally, Chapter 220 has simply failed to im- 
prove educational outcomes for minority stu- 
dents. Black achievement in the city's 10 inte- 
grated traditional high schools is appallingly 
low. In 1988, for example, grades averaged 
from D to D-f . Black students received F*s in a 
range of 26 to 43 percent of their courses. Only 
8 to 21 percent of the black students exceeded 
national test averages. 

Joyce Mallory, School Board Member 

The method by which MPS desegregated its 
schools did not ensure equal educational op- 
portunity for all students. ... Its reliance on 
specialty and magnet schools resulted in a kind 
of two-tier system where I have a group of high 
quality city specialty schools where both black 
and white students receive an excellent educa- 



tion. . . .the original premise of school desegre- 
gation has never been linked with quality edu- 
cation. . . .So we were never told or required to 
provide educational progranns to correct defi- 
ciencies that many children of color, particu- 
larly black children had, once desegregation oc- 
curred. . . . 

David Hasc, President, Mcquon-ThL -sville 
School Board 

Support for school desegregation efforts are 
fast eroding because of costs and quality issues. 
. . . MPS is not a quality school in comparison 
to some of the suburban schools. There are 
some fine schools in the district, but overall 
there is much to do regarding quality. Integra- 
tion and quality must be compatible and not 
competing goals. The enhancement of quality 
does not justify the reduction of integration ef- 
forts. There needs to be a happy marriage be- 
tween quality and desegregation. . . / 

State Representative Polly Williams 

The only kids who are benefactors of this whole 
system [desegregation] are the white students. 
They're the ones that are making it in the sys- 
tem. And, of course, those children of parents 
who can afford to pay and purchase the kind of 
education they want. Poor people don't have 
the chance at all here. . . .We don't want this 
desegregation. Desegregation in the city of Mil- 
waukee is terrible, and I'd like to see it abol- 
ished and go back to educating our children in 
our neighborhoods regardless of color. And it 
doesn't matter if they're all black schools. I 
think black kids can learn in an all-black situa- 



Dr. Howard Fuller, Director, Department of 
Health and Human Services 

Basically, what I believe is that Milwaukee pur- 
sued a discriminatory implementation of deseg- 
regation; and that, in essence, what happened 



22 Ibid., pp. 107-08, 111-12, 115. 

23 Ibid., pp. 298, 301-02. 

24 Ibid., pp. 121-23. 

15 Ibid., pp. 198-99,207-08. 

26 Ibid., pp. 275-76. 



in Milwaukee was they stood the Brown deci- 
sion on its head. . . . There were tremendous 
gaps in achievement levels between white kids 
and black kids in elementary schools. And all 
of this was hidden by the refusal of MPS, up 
until the Governor's Commission was put to* 
gethcr, to develop disaggregate data so that we 
could, in fact, understand what was happening 
to African American children, and for that 
matter, the Hispanic children. . . . Because it 
was all covered up in aggregate data, and it 
was only after we actually begin to disaggreg- 
ate the data that the truth about what was hap- 
pening to African American children in these 
desegregated schools begin to come to light. 

Since Dr. Fuller's presentation before the Wiscon- 
sin Advisory Committee, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of MPS and now has the opportunity to ad- 
dress the problems associated with desegregation 
and academic achievement. 

In August 1991 Dr. Fuller presented to the school 
board proposals for long-term reform of MPS. His 
proposals related primarily to improved education 
and intradistrict pupil assignment issues. The major 
thnisl of his reform is high academic achievement by 
establishing higher graduation requirements, 
tougher school safety and discipline standards, 
greater parental choice and involvement, school by 
school accountability, and a school construction 
plan aimed at easing crowding. With the exception 



of his parental choice initiatives, his reform plans 
were well received by the school board. 

Other Mmorities 

Ethnic minorities such as Hispanics and Asians 
perceive that desegregation has not benefited them. 
The 1976 desegregation order was only written in 
terms of black students and white students." For de- 
segregation purposes, Hispanics were cla.ssificd as 
white. Moreover, there was not much support for 
desegregation in the Hispanic community because by 
and large they feared busing and the loss of neigh- 
borhood schools. Hispanics say that desegregation 
has caused their children's educational needs to be 
neglected. ' Although student achievement for His- 
panics is not as low as blacks, Hispanic children, like 
black children, have failed to make acceptable aca- 
demic progress. 

MPS's 1989-90 report card on achievement 
showed that, similar to blacks, the rate of suspension 
rose in schools with large Hispanic populations. 
Hispanics received a collective GPA of 2.0 or higher 
in at least two schools.* Miguel Berry of the Mexi- 
can American Society stated that Hispanics, who are 
only 9.3 percent of the student population, make up 
86 percent of student dropouts.' Although Hispan- 
ics are 9.0 percent of MPS students enrolled in Chap- 
ter 220,*^^ some Hispanics perceive that their 
children's level of participation in this program, as 
well as in the specialty schools, has been limited. 
Mr. Berry said this is due to low Hispanic enroll- 
ments in the feeder schools that access the specialty 
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schools. In the quest for quality education for His- 
panics, Mr. Berry said that actions should be taken 
to eradicate low expectations of Hispanic students, 
eliminate cultural and language barriers, and take 
affirmative steps to recruit Hispanic teachers. 

Asian students are 3,352 or 3.4 pcrcenl if MPS 
pupil population. Being a smaller group than both 
olacks and Hispanics, Asians tend to be less visible 
gjQd less affected by desegregation. Asian students 
are enrolled in MPS schools and Chapter 220. How- 
ever, they prefer attending the suburban schools. En- 
rollment figures for 1990-91 show that of the Chap- 
ter 220 students, 13 percent were Asians versus 2.6 
enrollment in MPS schools. ' A representative from 
the Asian community, Chia Thao of the Hmong 
American Friendship Association, stated that Asian 
students prefer the suburban schools because they 
feel more comfortable »vith the teachers. 

Asian parents are primarily concerned about cul- 
tural and language barriers in the schools. Some 
suggested recommendations for improved education 
for Asian students were elimination of language bar- 
riers through bilingual transitional education for stu- 
dents and adults, after-school tutoring, bilingual 
teacher aides, creative and nondiscriminatory meth- 
ods of teaching limited-English-speaking students, 
and drug and alcohol counseling. Mr. Thao's 
main criticism of the schools was poor channels to 
information about school programs caused by lan- 
guage and cultural barriers. 

It appears that both Hispanic and Asian students 
have been somewhat invisible or uninvolved partici- 
pants in the school desegregation program. 

During research for the "Long- Range Educa- 
tional Equity Plan," the following comments were 
made about and by Hispanics and Asians regarding 
desegregation practices of MPS: 



— ^There is confusion because the definition of 
desegregation is based on categories of blacks 
and nonblacks for Milwaukee, rather than 
blacks, Hispanics, Asian Americans, Native 
Americans as one category of protected minori- 
ties versus whites in the intradistrict transfer 
program. (Interview with central administrator 
1989) 

—The school system gives "lip service" to bilin- 
gual programs and is not diligent in providing 
equal access for bilingual students to specialty 
schools. (Interview with linguistic minority per- 
son 1989) 

— Ethnic minorities are discouraged from par- 
ticipating in the interdistrict transfer program 
even though some arc in the category of pro- 
tected minorities for whom the program was 
created because the city school system wishes to 
keep them, since they are classified as white in 
Milwaukee. (Interview with ethnic minority 
person 1989) 

—There is no programmatic protection for lan- 
guage minorities who are not in bilingual pro- 
grams. (Interview with linguistic minority per- 
son 1989) 

— In bilingual education the language-develop- 
ment programs are not in the predominantly 
white schools but are in the predominantly 
black schools. (Interview with linguistic minor- 
ity person 1989) 

— ^Tliere is no clear policy on exceptional edu- 
cation services for bilingual students who need 
such services. (Interview with linguistic minor- 
ity person 1989) 
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— Many linguistic minorities cannot fill out the 
paperwork to get the options that are available 
and there is no one available to give guidance. 
Parent Information Centers are needed and 
should be in each Service Deliver^' Area. (In- 
terview with linguistic minority persons 1989) 

The preceding information would strongly indi- 
cate that much of the desegregation debate in Mil- 
waukee revolves around whether black students have 
benefited academically from desegregation. As the 
available data show, educational outcomes for black 
students arc less than satisfactory, and the gap con- 
tinues to widen between white and black students. 
Assuming that enough time and financial assistance 
have gone into desegregation, what other factors af- 
fect the schooling of students? According to Mi- 
chael Smith, president of the Milwaukee Metropoli- 
tan Alliance of Black Educators, other conditions 
such as single parent homes, joblessness, teen preg- 
nancy, and crime contribute to the educational mo- 
rass in urban schools.' In response to the 1990 MPS 
report card on educational performance of blacks, 
Mr. Smith stated: 

Negative living conditions have an adverse effect on the 
ability of students to learn. . . . Schools are not doing 
anything that is making it worse but rather it*s something 
going on in the lives of the students that is making tbcm 
worse. . . . The findings of the report card are not so much 



a reflection o^^the schools, but the quality of life which is 
getting worse. 

Gary Orfield, a desegregation expert, believes it is 
reasonable to expect some academic benefit from de- 
segregation, but suggests that poverty and other so- 
cioeconomic-related experiences also influence deseg- 
regation outcomes.* The Mitchell repo'.t, the only 
study on integration and achievement outcomes, 
does not fully take into account all of these factors. It 
is known from longitudinal studies that have been 
done in other cities that desegregation appears to 
have some positive efTccts. Robert L. Grain's work 
on the long-term effects of desegregation in Hartford, 
Connecticut, for example, shows that black students 
who participated in a desegregation program, com- 
pared to a control group who did not, were more 
likely to go to college, to graduate, to get profes- 
sional jobs, to avoid problems with police, to avoid 
unwed parenthood, and to have more white friends. 
James Rosenbaum's research on school experiences 
of low-income black children in white suburbs also 
shows favorable outcomes for students and families 
who participated fully in school desegregation. 
Until MPS conducts further research on the question 
of desegregation effects and what the long-term bene- 
fits and costs have been, the debate on desegregation 
versus quality education will not likely be settled 
soon. 
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4. Human Relations 



While desegregation provides a IcgaJ remedy for 
constitutional violations, it was also hoped 
desegregation would reduce racial tensions 
and prepare students for living in a diverse society/ 
Therefore, the success of school desegregation also 
depends on the degree to which students, teachers, 
administrators, and parents are able to create condi- 
tions under which students of dificrent races are 
brought together to understand and accept each 
other. Based on this assumption, quality education 
cannot be measured solely by grades and test scores, 
and as pointed out by then President Richard M. 
Nixon: 

It is a place not only of learning but also of hving — where 
a child's friendships center, where he learns to measure 
himself against others, to share, to compete, to cooper- 
ate — and it is the one institutic^n above all others with 
which the parent shares his child. 

The actions and attitudes of students, teachers, 
and parents of the differing racial groups are highly 
significant elements of the desegregation process and 
its successful outcome. The questions raised here are: 
What is the racial climate in the schools? What is 
the nature and extent of integration among students, 
teachers, administrators, and f>arents? What steps 
have been taken to promote successful adjustments 
to desegregation and racial understanding? 

It is reasonable to assume that increased racial 
polarization in the broader community of Milwau- 



kee over such issues as police-community relations, 
employment opportunities, housing, and increased 
militancy within the black leadership has affected 
MPS^s ability to integrate schools in the metropolitan 
area. 

Since much of the concern about desegregation in 
Milwaukee has focused on the academic achievement 
of blacks and maintaining racially balanced schools, 
there has not been much study on the racial climate 
in the schools. During the 1989-90 and 1990-91 
school years, a number of racial incidents were re- 
ported between Chapter 220 students and suburban 
students and between black and white students at- 
tending school in MPS.^ During 1989-90 the racial 
tensions increased to the point that a circuit court 
judge of the children's court recommended that the 
courts work directly with MPS to ease racial ten- 
sions. This was triggered by the judge's observations 
of increased cases involving racial conflicts among 
students. The judge attributed part of the cause to 
integration in the schools. 

Information received during the conmiunity 
forum revealed considerable racial polarization 
among teachers and a negative view of white teachers 
by some blacks in the broader community. Accord- 
ing to State Representative Polly Williams and her 
kgislative aide, Larry Harwell, this is caused by white 
teachers' inscnsitivity, control by a predominately 
white teachers' union over educational decisions af- 
fecting black students, unfair teacher assignments. 
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and the use of racial quotas to maintain a racially 
balanced teacher staff. 

Stale Representative Polly Williams stated: 

The desegregation settlement made sure that the ratio of 
teachers in the schools would always he 7 whites out of 10 
teachers. And if there's a black teacher in school and the 
number of black teachers arc going over that amount, they 
move the black teacher. ... And wc have some black 
teachers that really arc very upset. They call mc because 
they have been at the schools for years. They know the 
children. They want lo stay at these schools, but if that 30 
percent level is attained a seasoned experienced black 
teacher will have to leave the black school and be replaced 
by a new white someone who just got out of college, who 
doesn't even know the kids, who has no interest, and 
who's only coming in because all the white teachers have 
to serve time in the black community to get their experi- 
ence that they can get the better jobs, the better posi- 
tions. 

In regard lo white control over school decisions, 
State Representative Williams reported: 

[Black teachers] arc outvoted by all the white teachers. 
And they'll say that they know that what they [white edu- 
cators] have decided to do is not going to work for this 
majority-black student body that's in those schools. But 
the white teachers say, *'No, this is what wc want." And 
the vote always comes down p^n the side of the majority 
white, and it's very frustrating, 

Felmcrs Chancy, president of the Milwaukee 
chapter of the N A ACP, rep)orted that to some extent 
the lack of parental involvement in the schools is 
caused by poor communications and insensitivity by 
school staff. He stated: 

[Black parents] don't face up too good with the school 
system because they feel a little intimidated. Half the time 
when the parcjnts have to go in, we [NAACP] have to go in 
with them. Everybody looks down their nose on them, 



teachers and principals. . . .In the school wc will never get 
quality education unless wc do something inside of the 
schools. Wc cither have to have a retraining program or we 
have to have a firing program. . . .Because anytime the 
teachers sit in a room in a school where the majority of 
them arc black and when the bell rings, the teachers sit 
there and say, '*Hcre comc^ those animals" — something is 
wrong with those teachers. 

Some examples cited as cultural insensitivity by 
white teachers were their annoyance at black dress 
styles and lack of understanding of black culture. ' 

An efTort to address interpersonal and human re- 
lations in the schools was the Integrated Pupil and 
Family Support Task Force, established in 1989 to 
develop a cooperative program through which com- 
munity agencies, parents, and MPS work together to 
increase student attendance and social and academic 
achievement. In May 1990 the task force issued its 
report with findings and recommendations that, 
among other things, expressly addressed prevention 
and intervention strategies to deal with race and cul- 
tural relations in the scbr-clj. The task force deter- 
mined that student programs that fostered 
"bclongingness," social responsibihty, and positive 
social experiences were needed. Minority parents, in 
particular, reported a need for a review of desegrega- 
tion laws and courses on human and race relations 
for students and staff. Parents also expressed a con- 
cern about the disproportionate number of white 
staff educating their children. Steps proposed to ad- 
dress these concerns were inscrvicc training for teach- 
ers on human and race relations, review of desegrega- 
tion issues, and expansion of slrat^ies such as peer 
counscHng, cross-age tutoring, and peer mediation. 
Other relevant recommendations made by the task 
force were to plan and pilot a multicultural aware- 
ness program, infuse multicultural diversity into the 
curriculum, and to train minority parents in estab- 
lishing effective partnerships with teachers, Al- 
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though implementation of these recommendations is 
only in its initial stages, this is an opportunity for 
MPS to enhance, honestly and effectively, interracial 
and cultural relations among staff, students, and 
parents. 

Tlie 1987 metropolitan desegregation lawsuit set- 
tlement agreement provided for a coordinating 
council. Tlie council consists of 46 members, equally 
divided into city and suburban representation. The 
staff for the council is called the Compact for Educa- 
tional Opportunity (CEO). The staff is responsible, 
among other things, for human relations, stafT devel- 
opment, recruitment of minority teachers, and re- 
solving complaints of each district. ' 

To date, the racial climate and interracial rela- 
tions in the suburban schools participating in Chap- 
ter 220 have not been fully studied. The 1989-90 and 
1990-91 Chapter 220 annual reports do describe, to a 
limited degree, identified problems and cfTons to ad- 
dress racial and cultural relations. 

During the last 2 years, there were several human 
relations problems involving MPS Chapter 220 stu- 
dents in suburban districts. Fights, walkouts, and 
demonstrations involving MPS Chapter 220 students 
occurred in Franklin, Brown I)eer, and Greendale. 
Also, a media report in May 1990 identified two ra- 
cial incidents involving minor skirmishes between 
white students ^md black Chapter 220 students in the 
Menomonec Falls School District. In each in- 
stance, the MPS human relations team and/or the 
CEO tCfim assisted the suburban district in resolvin,*; 
the problem through counseling and meetings with 
administrators, students, teachers, and pare^'ts. 



MPS identified the following as underlying ten- 
sions between MPS Chapter 220 students and resi- 
dent suburban students: 

1. Lack of African- American staff; 

2. Lack of multicultural curriculum; 

3. Perceived inequitable treatment; 

4. Racial slurs and comments; 

5. Failure to celebrate African-American His- 
tory month; 

6. Inadequate recognition of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. \s Birthday; and 

7. Lack of organized African-American student 

23 

umons. 

Steps have been taken by some districts to address 
these problems. Franklin hired its own Chapter 220 
program administrator and human relations coordi- 
nator. Brown Deer has adopted a multicultural, eth- 
nic, and race relations policy and is working toward 
a multicultural curriculum. Greendale plans to create 
a new stafT position to oversee the Chapter 220 pro- 
gram.^'* Menomonec Falls school officials provided 
counseling to the students and parents involved in 
the 1990 racial incidents. The MPS human relations 
team, which is responsible for helping suburban dis- 
tricts to resolve concerns of Chapter 220 students, 
also encourages each district to take preventive mea- 
sures to address human relations issues. 

Andrea Wliidbee, ombudsperson for the CEO, 
describes her job as a mediator/arbitrator of Chapter 
220 disputes for the 23 suburban school districts and 
MPS. She monitors pupil-related problems. If there 
are confiicts that either the city or suburban districts 
are experiencing, she is responsible for working out 
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those problems. Ms. Whidbce admitted that many 
suburban schools do not have in place a fHroccss for 
resolving complaints. Although this is a problem, 
she believes attempts arc made by districts to resolve 
them in a fair and equitable manner. 

Ms. Whidbce said that Chapter 220 parents arc 
very concerned about quality of education. These 
concerns have focused on curriculum oflbrings and 
different learning styles that their children might 
necd.^^ Some suburban districts have never faced 
such issues. The conflicts she is most often called 
upon to resolve are behavior and discipline prob- 
lems. These problems arc many times characterized 
by statements such as: "Those children cannot learn. 
Those children are not interested in education. 
Those children are not sitting still. What is wrong 
with those children?" 

A problem affecting the level of parental involve- 
ment is black parents' inadequacy in articulatbg the 
educational needs of their children. One of the 
complaints she receives most often from black par- 
ents is the inability of some teachers to work with 
diverse learning styles and behaviors. In other 
cases, she said, some of the black students fail to 
produce because they do not want to exceed the ex- 
pectations of their peers because it is not "cool" to 
be intelligent. 

According to Ms. Whidbce, Chapter 220 students 
experience a significant degree of isolation because 
they attend schools where, in most cases, they do not 
establish any social bonds, unlike children who at- 
tend school in their own neighborhood. Ms. 
Whidbee describes a student's reaction to this prob- 



km: "You know, I want to go to this school, I like 
what the school has to offer, but I don't have any 
friends." 

Ms. Whidbee stated that some steps aie being 
taken by suburban schools to assist districts toward 
enhancing interracial and cultural experiences. Some 
of the districts are employing a school-community 
liaison person to work with MPS transfer students 
and parents.^^ School districts like Shorewood, West 
Allis, and Mcnomonce Falls have hired human rela- 
tion specialists or parent/community liaison persons 
to assist and resolve student problems associated 
with desegregation.^ Some of the districts have also 
established a Host Family Program, which provides 
an opportunity for interaction between city and sub- 
urbaii families. A host family serves as a surrogate 
parent for a MPS transfer student whose parents 
cannot attend a school meeting or activity. Other lev- 
els of interaction provided through this program arc 
night-overs by students with the host family during 
bclement weather. 

Susan Phillips, executive director of the Greater 
Milwaukee Education Trust and a member of the 
Shorewood School Board, indicated that in 1984 a 
number of case studies done in conjunction with the 
1985 commission study revealed significant racial 
tensions in some school districts. She reported that 
Shorewood hired a full-time human relations special- 
ist who has made the human aspect of racial and 
cultural integration easier. But most important, she 
said, Shorewood's affirmative human relations ef- 
forts have been enhanced by a strong^cadre of par- 
ents who are committed to integration. 
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David Hase, president of the Mequon-Thiensville 
School Board, and Susan Phillips both emphasized 
the need for more minority hiring in the suburban 
schools. Although Mr. Hase believes the Metropol- 
itan Employment Recruitment Office of the CEO 
and the suburban districts have been very successful 
in their hiring efibrts, Ms. Phillips suggested that 
ongoing and more creative efforts are needed in this 

42 

area. 

Superintendents of Whitnall and Whitefish Bay 
suburban school districts were asked to provide the 
Advisory Committee information as to how well 
Chapter 220 is working in their districts. William 
Hittman of Whitnall and Leroy Rieck of Whitefish 
Bay said that the Chapter 220 program is progress- 
ing well in their r^pective school districts. During 
the 1989-90 school year, Whitnall had 280 Chapter 
220 transfer students and 60 resident students who 
were enrolled in MPS specialty schools. Most ci^ 
transfer students enrolled in Whitnall are Asian. 
Mr. Hittman stated that WhitnalFs high Asian en- 
rollment is due in part to the individualized trans- 
portation provided with small vans and station wag- 
ons that Asian children prefer over the county bus 
system."^^ Whitefish Bay had 330 Chapter 220 trans- 
fer students and 22 resident students attending MPS 
specialty schools. 

From the information provided by Mr. Hittman, 
interracial and cultural relations among students, 
parents, and staff at Whitnall seem to be very 
good.^^ Although there was no information provided 
to indicate that the district had established a formal 
or organized human relations program, good inter- 
racial contacts appear to have been established in- 
formally. To describe the district's interracial and 
cultural relations, two black students, Paul Johnson 
and Donte Fitzgerald of Whitnall, spoke to the Ad- 
visory Committee about their school experiences. 
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Both students are juniors who are doing well aca- 
demically and participate fully in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Paul Johnson stated: 

My mother and I chose Whitnall Middle School because it 
would be in my best interest, and it would provide me a 
good education for my future schooling. Another reason I 
chose V/hitnall is that the schools in my neighborhood 
would not give me a good education, plus they weren't all 
that safe to go to. My years of attending Whitnall Middle 
School were good, so I had the choice of going to the high 
school. I chose to go to the high school. . . .I've made 
numerous friends that live in the area, which I'm very close 
to. And if I would recommend a school in the Milwaukee 
area to go to, I would tell them to go to Whitnall. Because 
you can meet new people and receive a good education that 
will be good for college purposes. Even if you go into the 
lower tracks that they have at Whitnall, they still urge you 
to take 4 years of math, 4 years of l^^glish, 3 years of 
history, and 4 years of foreign language. 

Donte Fitzgerald stated: 

I only have good things to say about this school district. 
Tvc experienced no racism or discrimination of any kind. 
As far as education is concerned, I think Whitnall is one of 
the top schools in the Milwaukee area. They have numer- 
ous courses which I feel will be able to prepare me for my 
college career. The transfer students were expected to do 
the same work as the resident students. And we also have 
the same opportunities to stay after school and get extra 
help. As far as intercultural relationships go, I guess I'd be 
a good example of this because our prom was last Saturday 
and I attended the dance with a white girl. . . .In my case, I 
feel completely at home when I'm in the district any time of 
the day and night. And to sum it all up, I guess, the only 
thing I rcgr^ about attending Whitnall is that I didn't 
come earlier. 
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Dr. Ricck of Whitcfish Bay stated that the district 
is fully committed to the Chapter 220 program and 
ensuring that it Is successfully implemented. In that 
effort, during the 1988-89 school year the district did 
a year-long study of the Chapter 220 program at the 
high school. Surveys were administered to parents, 
current students, former students, teachers, and 
community leaders. In addition, discussion groups 
were held with transfer parents and students. Major 
findings which emerged from the study included the 
following: 

1. Transportation is a source of fnistration for 
parents Providing buses for extracurricular ac- 
tivities is an expressed need. 

2. Although parents feel that Whitefish Bay 
High School provided a challenging course of 
study, they are not sure that their children are 
able to receive maximum benefits from it. 



ments or actions from resident students, teach- 
ers, or staff, or other i. isfer students. 

8. Students have concerns about minority issues 
being represented in textbooks and presented in 
classes.* 

Of the responses, transportation was cited as the 
most negative part of the Chapter 220 program, fol- 
lowed by racial environment and social interac- 
tions. 

In an effort to increase the .involvement of parents 
of transfer students in the life of the school district, 
the district selected two parents during the 1989-90 
school year to serve as transfer parent facilitator. 
During the same school year, a seven-member team 
from the school district attended a year-long course 
at Marquette University on improving the Chapter 
220 program. A team project was completed in April 
1990. Recommendations made by the team included: 



3. Even though parents indicated that their 
children feel accepted by Whitefish Bay High 
School, racial climate still emerged as the larg- 
est concern by parents. 

4. Opportunities for Chapter 220 parents to be- 
come involved with the school should be in- 
creased. 



1 . The creation and implementation of an on- 
going K-12 committee on multicultural educa- 
tion. 

2. The definition and dissemination of descrip- 
tors stating the district's intent and plan of ac- 
tion to meaningfully address equity and excel- 
lence issues for all students. 



5. Students identified more things that they 
liked about Whitefish Bay High School than 
they disliked. 

6. In general, transfer students feel accepted at 
Whitefish Bay High School. They tend to iden- 
tify with all students and feel little pressure to 
associate with a particular group. 

7. Over half the respondents indicated that 
they have experienced negative racial com- 



3. The coordination of existing programs in the 
district to collectively address equity and excel- 
lence issues, and 



4. The adoption of a policy on human dignity. 
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Frieda Curry, president and founder of Parents 
Concerned About Chapter 220, stated that the orga- 
nization ,^as formed to represent the educational in- 
terests of MPS transfer students. The group has less 
than 100 members. Ms. Curry said that she is disap- 
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pointed in the low number of members when there 
are well over 5,000 city transfer students. 

Ms. Curry stated that the number one concern of 
parents is quality education.' Some parents, how- 
ever, have become disillusioned with the Chapter 220 
program because peer isolation and teacher insensi- 
tivity have caused their children to have low self-es- 



teem." She alleged that one of the major problems 
for Chapter 220 students is the discipline practices of 
some schools. 

Ms. Curry recommended that each suburban 
school district establish a parent-community liaison 
person to assist in providing human relations ser- 
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Vices. 
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5- Fifteen Years Later — Other Strategies Used to 
Improve Education 



In reaction to dismal educational outcomes, MPS 
and others in the broader community continue to 
explore ways to improve the educational perfor- 
mance of minorities. School reform and restructur- 
ing have been initiated through various efforts, such 
as school-based management, which was started 3 
years ago, and a school attendance plan developed in 
1990 to brin^ about equity and efficiency in student 
assignments. 

Implementation of school-based management, in 
which decisionmaking is concentrated in the individ- 
ual schools rather than in the central office, has been 
painfully slow.^ The Long-Range Equity Plan that 
was developed to address inequities in the student 
assignment process and maintain the benefits of the 
past 12 years of desegregation in Milwaukee was not 
implemented due to opposition primarily from white 
parents.^ The plan tried not only to streamline and 
simplify assignment of students, but to reduce bus- 
ing, give parents more choice in school selection, in- 
crease the number of students attending neighbor- 
hood schools, and desegregate the 16 city schools 
with black enrollments of 95 percent or higher. 
Most recently^ the Metropolitan Milwaukee Associ- 
ation of Commerce is paying a consultant to assist 
the district in its school reform. 

Now MPS has placed itself in the forefront of 
school reform in the area of school choice and the 
establishment of black male academies. The follow- 



ing provides a brief overview of MPS efforts in each 
of these areas. 

School Choice 

School choice has been one of the most talked 
about educational reforms since the Brown decision. 
Proponents of choice, who now include liberals as 
well as conservatives, say it is an effective way to 
compel school improvement through competitive al- 
ternatives. John Chubb, senior fellow at the Brook- 
ings Institution, and Terry Moe, a political scientist 
at Stanford University, coauthored Politics, Markets 
and America *s Schools, in which they espoused dis- 
mantling the current public school system and replac- 
ing it with a "choice" system in which schools would 
compete for students, as well as be accountable for 
their school performance. Critics of choice call it a 
political gimmick to divert attention from the need to 
put more money into public schools, especially those 
serving the poor. The most vocal opposition to the 
choice concept has come from educators, who argue 
that giving parents the chance to move their children 
from school to school will make educational plan- 
ning difficult, leave some schools with the most diffi- 
cult students to educate, and threaten the viability of 
schools because of lost enrollments. At least a dozen 
States and scores of local school districts now allow 
parents to choose which public school their children 
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will attend, thus abandoning the practice of assign- 
ing students to schools on the basis of where they 
hve. 

In Wisconsin, through the legislative cfTorts of 
State Representative Polly Williams, the State en- 
acted the first law in the Nation that allows low-in- 
come children to attend private, nonsectarian 
schools. President George Bush has called the Wil- 
liams Choice Plan "the most interesting experiment 
in education reform" and at one time it was the cen- 
terpiece of his plan to become the "education presi- 
dent."^'^ Williams* plan is unique because it is the 
first to channel public funds directly to private 
schools and the first specifically geared toward low- 
income inner-city children. The Choice Plan, which 
was legally challenged by the teachers* unions, the 
school board, and the State superintendent of educa- 
tion— and bitterly opposed by the Milwaukee chap- 
ter of the NAA.CP— will allpw parents of about 
1,000 low-income students m Milwaukee to send 
their children to private schools. The State will pay 
through a voucher system up to $2,500 in State edu- 
cation money that previously went to the city's pub- 
lic school system. In September 1990 an initial 400 
students opted to attend private schools through this 
parental choice program. According to Governor 
Tommy Thompson, "the plan allows for choice and 
competition that will make both the public and pri- 
vate schools much stronger."^"* But Robert Peterkin, 
the former superintendent of MPS, said the law 
threatens public education by leaving the city 



schools with the hardest-to-educate students and 
fewer resources. 

Dr. Howard Fuller, the recently appointed super- 
intendent, proposed to the school board a school re- 
form plan that included increasing parent involve- 
ment in school choice decisions within the district. 
However, this proposal met with some opposition 
and has been held in abeyance. 

In March 1992 the Wisconsin Supreme Court up- 
held the State's 1990 school choice law, which had 
been challenged by a variety of public school 
groups.^^ The court, in reversing a State appeals 
court decision, ruled that the law does not violate the 
doctrine of spending State money for the public 
good, in part because the private schools benefiting 
from the vouchers are supervised weU enough "to 
attain the public purpose of improving educational 
quality."^^ The legal battle over the law will be 
closely watched by teacher's unions and conservative 
groups, who view it as a possible precursor to a Fed- 
eral judicial battle over the constitutionality of such 
"voucher" programs. 

What are the implications of school choice for de- 
segregation? Opponents equate choice with elitism 
or discrimination. They are concerned that some par- 
ents may abuse their right to select a school as a way 
of avoiding racial integration. Some proponents of 
choice say that it may in fact enhance racial integra- 
tion, as many desegregation plans used by school dis- 
tricts were designed around the concept of school 
choice to promote voluntary racial desegregation. 
MPS's specialty schools, although enhancing deseg- 
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regatioii to some degree, have also created inequities 
by race and socioeconomic status for participation in 
these programs. Although choice extends options 
to the poor that the wealthy already have, it may 
also p>olarizc educational systems into strong and 
weak schools and foster a new form of segregation 
by social class and previous success in school. ' 

One of the considerations that this issue raises is: 
What is to be done about the children left behind, 
who probably need good schools the most but, be- 
cause their parents are absent, uninformed, or indif- 
ferent, are left in the weak schools? Donald Moore, 
executive director of a Chicago research organiza- 
tion. Designs for Change, studied magnet schools in 
Boston, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. A 
New York 7»77(^ article quoting him stated: 

"Magnet schools attract the best teachers and often get 
additional funds," he said, *'and middle-class families of all 
races figure out which schools are the best and end up 
getting their kids in those schools. This leaves the vast 
majority of families out in the cold.'\ . . .While the theory 
holds that magnet schools will inspire all schools to be- 
come better, the improvements do not help low-achieving 
students. "The reality is that principals will create new pro- 
grams for high-achieving students in order to keep them 
from going elsewhere^" he said, *'but they aren't interested 
in keeping the rest.'* 

Mr. Moore acknowledged that a school choice 
plan can be a moderately cfTcctivc incentive for 
schools to improve but only if it is tied into an over- 
all strategy for improving all schools. In recogniz- 
ing the possible adverse effect school choice may 
have upon integration, some States (such as Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Arkansas, T^ebraska, Ohio, Utah, and 
Idaho) offer choice plans that take race into ac- 
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count. 



Dr. John Witte, of the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, was appointed by the State department of 
public instruction to evaluate MPS*s parental choice 
program. A preliminary report on the program was 
completed in November 1991. The report focused 
on school selection, program dynamics, parental in- 
volvement, a preliminary analysis of educational out- 
comes, and recommendations. The report is very pre- 
liminary because of the short time the program had 
been in operation, uncertainties surrounding continu- 
ance of the program because of legal challenges, and 
the small number ( f students participating (341). The 
educational outcomes reported after the first year 
were mixed. Achievement test scores did not register 
dramatic gains, and the participating students re- 
mained approximately equal to low-income students 
in MPS. Student attendance, parental attitudes to- 
ward choice schools, and parental involvement were 
all positive. Attendance was slightly higher than in 
the average elementary school in MPS, and parental 
evaluations of the new schools were much more posi- 
tive than of the former schools. The basic recommen- 
dation made was to continue the program for at least 
several more years so it could be assessed more 
fully.^ 

Black Male Schools 

In recent years, some urban districts with large 
black populations have begun to establish separate 
schools or classes aimed exclusively at black male 
students. Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, and Balti- 
more were among the jurisdictions moving ahead 
with plans to put black males in an Afrocentric cur- 
riculum as a way of steering them from the self-de- 
structive path that has led many to illiteracy, drugs, 
prison, and early death. The establishment of black 
male academies has attracted national attention and 
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is criticized as an illegal throwback to the days of 
segregated schools. Critics also complain that stu- 
dents will emerge from school ill-equipped to survive 
in the mainstream.' 

Dr. Kenneth Clark, whoso pioneering research 
into the deleterious effects of segregation on black 
children helped sway Supreme Court opinion in the 
Brown decision, says projects like the one estab- 
lished for MPS promote the resegregation of Ameri- 
can schools, and countermand the Supreme Court 
decision in Brown that struck down separate but 
equal schools. He goes on to say: 

I read about these things and I can't believe that we're 
actually regressing like this. . . .This is contrary to every- 
thing that we were fighting against and everything that the 
research says about the benefits of learning black and 
white, male and female together. Even military schools 
today arc coeducational. So why are w^ talking about seg- 
regating and stigmatizing black males?' 

A lawsuit filed by the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the National Organization for Women's 
Legal Defense and Education Fund forced Detroit 
to allow girls to enroll in its special "academies" for 
black males." ' However, President Bush declared his 
support for all-male educational programs for black 
youths and said he would support efforts to make 
such curricula le|al if the Federal courts found them 
to be otherwise." 

This is not the first time that MPS has considered 
separate schools for blacks. In 1987 some prominent 
black leaders declared their frustration with desegre- 
gation and the bleak academic achievement of black 
students and proposed making nine already black 
schools into a separate and autonomous school dis- 
trict.* This particular effort failed but apparently 



still continues to be a viable option to s >me in the 
community. 

The two new African American immersion acade- 
mies in MPS were established in September 1991 in 
response to the deteriorating status of black males in 
the schools. The basis for this concern was that of 
the approximately 5,716 black males enrolled in 
MPS, less than 20 percent had cumulative grade 
point averages of 2.0 or higher. During 1989-90 black 
males were 27.6 percent of the student population 
but 50 percent of the students suspended, and a stag- 
geringly high dropout and low high school gradua- 
tion rate had some young black males leaving school 
even at the elementary level. In January 1990 MPS 
assembled a task force to study district programs af- 
fecting the life chances of its black male p>opulation. 
The task force studied the areas of student achieve- 
ment, self-esteem, community involvement, school 
climate, and the family. The task force recommended 
that schools be established to address the special 
needs of black males. 

The adoption of black male schools was criticized 
by various groups. The national and local NAACP 
said that schools that segregate black males are 
wrong and probably illegal. The Milwaukee 
Teacher's Education Association came out against 
the provision that the teaching staff be predomi- 
nately male and black. The locaJ teachers' union de- 
manded that 75 percent of the teachers at these 
schools be white, in accordance with the desegrega- 
tion guidelines that limit the^rcentage of minority 
teachers in school buildings. Three of MPS's eight 
school board members opposed the black male 
school proposal, contending that isolation of stu- 
dents by race is unconstitutional and educationally 
unsound. 
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MPS olTicials staled that they had always planned 
to open these schools to all students to comply with 
antidiscrimination laws, but the curriculum would 
revolve around African American heritage and the 
educational, social, and emotional needs of black 

42 

males. On September 26, 1990, the school board 
voted S-3 to open two African American immersion 
academics during the 1991-92 school year for up to 
1,300 students at the elementary and middle school 
level. * 

Ken Holt, a Milwaukee principal and cochair of 
the African American male task force, stated that 
desegregation had not helped black students in MPS, 
especially in academic areas, nor had it produced the 
benefits expected from integration. Therefore, he 



contends that there is a need to explore different and 
more supportive educational systems for black males 
because the present system has destroyed them. 

An evaluation committee has been established to 
monitor and assess the implementation of the pro- 
gram and its progress. Dr. Diane Pollard, of the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, who is chair of 
the evaluation team, stated that the focus of the eval- 
uation will be program implementation and educa- 
tional outcomes from qualitative and quantitative 
bases. Program implementation will be the first com- 
ponent evaluated. Feedback on how well the pro- 
gram operated will be provided to the district by the 
end of the 1 99 1 -92 school year.'^^ 
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6. Implications of Housing Patterns Upon School integration 



Housing segregation is one of the factors contin- 
ually referred to as causing or reinforcing sepa- 
ration of blacks and whites. Like most urban 
centers, Milwaukee is separated into distinct groups 
living increasingly in isolation from each other. 
There is a growing separation between the poor and 
the affluent, between the well educated and the 
poorly educated, and between racial and ethnic 
groups. The racial, economic, and social stratifica- 
tion of living arrangements in Milwaukee are simi- 
larly mirrored in the schools. Although this problem 
is not new or unknown, the Wisconsin Advisory 
Committee wishes to document briefly the progress 
made in this area as well as problems that continue 
to exist. 

A study, "Hypcrsegregation in U.S. Metropolitan 
Areas: Black and Hispanic Segregation Along Five 
Dimensions," conducted in 1989 by Dr. Douglas 
Massey at the University of Chicago, identified Mil- 
waukee as one of nine cities that are "hypersegre- 
gated," meaning that the metropolitan area had an 
extreme level of residential segregation. Similarly, in 
the schools, in 1991 Wisconsin was ranked as the 
seventh most segregated State for black students by 
the National School Boards Association. Three- 
quarters (75.3 percent) of black students were en- 
rolled in segregated educational settings. Because 
most of the State's black population is in Milwau- 
kee, the findings inferred that schools in Milwaukee 
are just as segregated or more." 

The relationship between school desegregation 
and housing segregation is complex and irrevocably 
tied. Gary Orfield in The Closing Door condudod: 



there are powerful relationships between residential segre- 
gation and the quality of education, the quality of housing, 
the availability of jobs, and income level. . . .Residential 
segregation remains a fundamental underlying feature of 
urban racial inequality in this period after the abolition of 
the old system of de jure racial discrimination. Although it 
is not illegal for the government to treat blacks and whites 
differently, extremely different levels of education are rou- 
tinely provided to predominantly black and white commu- 
nities and maintained by residential separation. It is partic- 
ularly easy to discriminate when black and white areas arc 
separated by municipal and school district boundaries. A 
wide variety of public and private institutions treat these 
black and white communities differently, producing conse- 
quences that may be as severe as those produced by de jure 
segregation. . . .Successful social policy will have to have a 
racial as well as an economic dimension recognizing the 
impact of the highly segregated metropolitan society. Sepa- 
rate urban societies remain profoundly unequal and a pol- 
icy seeking greater equality must directly attack the color 
line and its continuing consequences. 

Milwaukee and the metropolitan region have al- 
ways had a highly segregated housing pattern, and it 
remains so today. In 1984 when MPS sued the State 
and 24 suburban school districts, it claimed that the 
defendants' policies and practices encouraged racial 
segregation in Milwaukee housing and schools, caus- 
ing inequality of educational opportunity in the met- 
ropolitan area. Evidence was presented by legal ex- 
perts and social scientists showing the actions taken 
by the housing industry and public agencies to foster 
segregated housing through zoning ordinances, ra- 
cially restrictive covenants, and segregated subsidized 
housing projects.^ In 1987, when a settlement agree- 
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ment was reached, among the obligations set forth 
between the parties were housing initiatives to pro- 
mote residential integration in the city and the sub- 
urbs. 

In response to this commitment through the fund- 
ing of the Wisconsin Housing and Economic Devel- 
opment Authority (WHEDA), the Metropolitan 
Milwaukee Fair Housing Council established the 
Center for Integrated Living (CIL) in 1989, CIL's 
purpose is to promote and expand housing choices 
for homeseekcrs of all races throughout the four- 
county area. In this efTort, CIL assisted persons in- 
terested in moving to an area where their race was 
undene presented. Because CIL was formed as an 
outgrowth of the school desegregation settlement, 
recruitment of Chapter 220 families was a priority. 
CIL is the only housing program in Milwaukee that 
primarily promotes pro-integration moves. In Sep- 
tember 1991, however, program funding for CIL ex- 
pired. William Tisdale, the executive director, indi- 
cated that program services have been suspended 
until additional funds are received. With the suspen- 
sion of funds, the Fair Housing Council is also un- 
able to file lawsuits for housing discrimination. A 
proposal was submitted to WHDEA, which was ex- 
pected to make a decision shortly on funding. Mr. 
Tisdale also stated that along with WHDEA funds, 
additional financing from other sources will be 
needed to operate the program efiectively. 

The initiatives implemented by the Fair Housing 
Council over the past 3 years were: 

Housipg) Counseling and Recruitment. Re- 
cruit and provide counseling services to per- 
sons interested in making pro-integration 
moves. 



Mortgage Loan Assistance Program. Pro- 
vide loans that carry interest rates, point re- 
quirements and down payments which are 
more advantageous than is available in the tra- 
ditional market. 

Low-Income Housing Tax Credit Program. 

Provide a 15 percent tax credit incentive to de- 
velopers to build housing in areas promoting 
racial integration. 

Tenant Service Project. Establish a special 
tenant services pilot project for residents lo- 
cated in targeted areas within the city to en- 
courage students to stay in school. The project 
will be a public-private partnership involving 
project owners, parents and private sector vol- 
unteers. 

Since the program's inception in September 1989 
through August 1991, 732 clients have participated in 
the CIL program. CIL's clients have been 98 percent 
minority and 2 percent nonminority. Females head 
62 percent of CIL client households. The majority, 72 
percent, does not have a rent subsidy; only 28 percent 
have used vouchers, certificates, or subsidized hous- 
ing. Of the minority households, 8 percent have used 
the CIL services as homebuyers, 92 percent as cent- 
ers. Of the nonminority households, 22 percent are 
homebuyers and 78 percent are renters. Among 
households making pro-integrative moves, 80 percent 
located within the city and 20 percent outside the 
city. Seventy percent of these households were black, 
1 1 percent Hispanic, 1 1 percent Asian, 4 percent Na- 
tive American, and 4 percent nonminority. 

Sixty percent of all minority households that 
moved within the Milwaukee metropolitan area after 
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receiving assistance from the CIL program located 
housing outside minority areas (defin^ as 85 per- 
cent or more minority), even though 67 percent of all 
toinority households resided in minority areas when 
they entered the program. Tliis statistic includes 
those who moved to nonminority neighborhoods 
(areas 85 percent or more nonminority) as well as 
stably integrated areas (any areas between 16 and 84 
percent minority-nonminority mix). 

Households that had children participating in the 
Qiapter 220 interdistrict program were assisted by 
the CIL program in moving to the suburbs within 
the four-county metropolitan area. Eleven children 
in these households no longer participate in the 
Chapter 220 program, as they now attend their sub- 
urban district school. By assisting these 1 1 children 
in making nontraditional moves, the CIL program 
has saved the State of Wisconsin a total of $356,827, 
or over $30,000 per child. The saving in State aid to 
the suburban districts is $63,611. 

Through the tax credit program, CIL allocated 
approximately $1 million in Federal low-income 
housing credits to investors and developers. This 
money was allocated to encourage the development 
of racially and economically integrated housir^ op-, 
portunitics throughout the metropolitan area. This 
effort has resulted in construction of five apartment 
communities in the south side of the city of Milwaiv 
kee, the city of South Milwaukee, Saukville, and 
West Bend. In 1990, 212 units were constructed, with 
166 of these units in suburban communities. CIL 
received a total of over $2 million in proposals to 
build pro-integrated housing. However, officials of 



the Milwaukee Fair Housing Council state that State 
and Federal rules have hampered their efforts. They 
contend that the criteria used by government agen- 
cies to allocate tax credits unfairly favor housing pro- 
jects in the county. 

Although CIL*s efforts appear to have had only a 
limited influence on housing integration, without the 
program, the gains that have been made since 1989 
would not have been possible. The city of Milwau- 
kee, with a population of 628,088, was 30.5 percent 
black in 1990, up from 23.1 percent in 1980.^ The 
four-county suburban area surrounding the city (Mil- 
waukee, Ozaukee, Washington, and Waukesha 
Counties), with a population of 1,432,149, was 13.8 
percent black in 1990.^^ MPS had a 1990-91 enroll- 
ment of 99,233 students, 57. 1 percent black, in com- 
parison to 55.2 percent the preceding school year. 

Some say CIL's efforts have been hampered by a 
slow beginning and staff changes. But this may be 
due to the lackluster government and private support 
in implementing and sustaining such an innovative 
housing program. Moreover, the program needs an 
opportunity to succeed under more realistic goals. 
Funding for 3 years is not sufficient time to over- 
come institutionalized housing segregation. In spite 
of the limited effect of housing initiatives upon 
school desegregation, housing is the principal alter- 
native offered by school officials and community 
leaders for alleviating the problems associated with 
school desegregation. For somewhere is limited opti- 
mism that this will ever occur. This is evident by 
rejection in 1990 by most of the 25 suburbs of a vol- 
untary effort to locate low- and moderate-income 
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public housing in Iheir communities. Shorewood 
school district and Whitefish Bay are the only mu- 
nicipalities that indicated a willingness to partici- 
pate.^*'' Also in 1990 the Milwaukee County Board's 



Housing and Community Development Committee 
voted to delay action on enacting a housing discrimi- 
nation ordinance. 
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7. Conclusions and Recommendations 



Within the last 15 years, Milwaukee has made 
significant progress towards abolishing segre- 
gation of the races in the public schools 
through both the intradistrict and intcrdistrict deseg- 
regation programs, but clearly these efforts must 
continue as desegregation has not been fully accom- 
plished, nor the results hoped for fulfilled. Some be- 
lieved that desegregation would improve education 
for blacks, provide equal educational resources and 
services, moderate racial views, and prepare students 
for living in a pluralistic society. Instead, grades and 
test scores of black students have declined, disciplin- 
ary actions and dropout rates have increased, and 
racial attitudes have polarized. 

Although attempts at school desegregation have 
not worked according to the designs of the Brown 
decision, other factors such as poverty, joblessness, 
and poor housing have complicated what is a rela- 
tively straightforward instrument of social justice for 
black school children. It is important to note the 
powerful contemporary barriers that deny the results 
anticipated. Educational outcomes for black stu- 
dents would not be in such decline had economic 
and housing opportunities been on the upswing dur- 
ing the period desegregation was attempted. Had de- 
segregation been implemented while Milwaukee's 
black community was participating in an expanding 
citywide economic boom, then the outcomes miglit 
have been difiercnt. Racial barriers operating 
through the housing market and through unequal 
education attached to residential locations have also 
not been significantly challenged. 

There are some who recognize the value of quality 
integrated education but who despair of achieving it 
because of the practical diffieulties involved. They 
examine the school integration problem and con- 
clude that it cannot be accomplished knowing that 
strenuous efforts within and outside the education 
system are required to transform schools into truly 
integrated ones. As measured by objective criteria 
such as achievement scores, numerical racial balance 



among stud-^nts, and human relations, quality inte- 
grated education certainly has not been reached in 
Milwaukee, and some would suggest it has regressed. 

However, an argument can be made that, even 
though academic achievement levels have not closed 
between whites and blacks, we cannot assume that 
there is a causal relationship between desegregation 
and low achievement levels. At the same, time, one 
might conclude that in the absence of the desegrega- 
tion efforts, these gaps would have been even larger. 
Tliat many parents, leaders, and administrators be- 
lieve desegregation has not worked, or that 'Equality 
education" is mutually exclusive of desegregation, 
does not necessarily make it so. 

The demographic and sociological situation of 
race relations points dramatically to the conclusion 
that Milwaukee, if not already, will regress back to 
an earlier stage in civil rights if school desegregation 
efforts are not continued and other racial barriers 
related to housing and job opportunities are not chal- 
lenged. 

The national expectations may have been overly 
optimistic in thinking that desegregation could pro- 
vide the results hoped for in a short time frame in 
communities plagued by institutional racism. There 
is ample evidence to demonstrate, however, that, in 
those systems where a conscientious and intelligent 
attempt was made within and outside the system to 
make the process work, significant results have been 
achieved. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations are submitted 
under the provisions of section 703.2(e) of the 
Conmiission's regulations, empowering the Advi- 
sory Committee to initiate and forward advice and 
recommendations to the Commission upon matters 
that the State Committer has studied. 

Recommendation 1 

The Advisory Committee strongly urges the Milwau- 



1 45C.F.R.§703.2(c)(l991). 
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kce community and the surrounding suburbs to con- 
tinue their efforts to desegregate the schools through 
the intradistrict and intcrdistrict desegregation pro- 
grams. Although the intcrdistrict voluntary student 
transfer program (Chapter 220) expires in July 1993, 
this program should be continued to ensure sus- 
tained racial and cultural integration in the Milwau- 
kee metropolitan area. This effort should include 
monitoring and periodic evaluations of progress 
made by both programs. 

Recommendation 2 

Leadership and community participation is needed 
to regain support for integration efforts in the 
schools. Leadership is needed from local and State 
school officials, local governments, and business and 
civic groups. In such a situation, there is a need for 
community organizations such as the Greater Mil- 
waukee Education Trust and the Coordinating 
Council of the Compact for Educational Opportu- 
nity to provide support to the forma! school struc- 
ture and coordinate voluntary community efforts in 
support of desegregation. 



Recommendation 3 

The Milwaukee community should strengthen and 
expand programs that contribute to housing integra- 
tion. The housing initiatives established under the 
settlement agreement should be adequately funded 
and continued through the Milwaukee Fair Housing 
Council and become a vital part of the strategy to 
enhance metropolitan residential desegregation and 
thereby maximize school integration. 

Recommendation 4 

There is solid evidence showing the long-term bene- 
fits of attending desegregated schools, such as success 
in college and job op[>ortunitics, but such effects for 
Milwaukee students have not been sufficiently stud- 
ied. Therefore, an extensive study of the intradisu^ict 
and intcrdistrict desegregation programs should be 
done to assess the educational effects of desegrega- 
tion and to locate ways in which policymakers can 
intervene to make desegregation work more effec- 
tively. Tliis should also include a longitudinal study 
to determine the long-term effects on minority and 
nonminority students educated in integrated settings 
versus those who are not. 
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Appendix A 



Public Schools in Metropolitan Milwaukee* 



School District 

Brookf ield/Elmbrook 

Brown Deer 

Cedarburg 

Cudahy 

Erin (No. 2) 

Fox Point (No. 2) 1990 Resident Population Data for Metropolitan 

Franklin Counties in Milwaukee ** 

Germantown 



Glendale/Nicolet Unified H.S. 




Black 


% 


Total 


Glendale-River Hills 


Hi Iwaukee 


!95,470 


20.4 


959,275 


Grafton 










Greendale 


Waukesha 


1,096 


0.4 


30^,715 


Greenfield 










Hami I ton 


Ozaukee 


492 


0.7 


72,831 


Hartford 










Hartford (Ho. 1) 


U«shin9ton 


125 


0.1 


95,328 


Hartford United H.S. 










Hartland/Arrowhtad 


Grand Total 


197, ia3 


15.8 


1,432,149 



Hartland/lakesidc (No. 3) 
Kewaskun 

Lisbon (No. 2> 
Henomonee Falls 
Mequon- Thi ensvi I le 
Herton (No. 4) 
Merton (No. 7) 
Merton (No. 9) 
MILWAUKEE 
Mukwonago 
Muskego-Norway 
New Berl in 
Norris 

Northern Ozaukee 

Oak Creek- Frankl in 

Oconomouoc 

Pewaukee 

Port Washington 

Richfield (No. 1) 

Richfield (No. 11) 

St. Francis 

Shorewood 

SI inger 

South Hi Iwaukea 
WaleS'Douseman 

(Kettle Horaina) 
Wa'ukesha 
Wauwatosa 

West Allis-West Hi luaukce 
West Bend 
Whitcfish Bay 
Uhitnal I 



^Metropolitan Milwaukee includes Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Washington 
& Waukesha Counties. 

SOURCE: Wisconsin Public School Directory , 1989-90 Wisconson 
Department of Public Instruction. 

**1990 Census data for 4-area counties comprising metropolitan 
Milwaukee. 

SOURCE: Southeastern Regional Planning Council, Nov. 4, 1991. 
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Appendix B 



Wisconsin Advisory Committee 
to the 

U.S. CofTinission on Civil Rights 



Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources 
2300 North Martin Luther King Drive 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

IMPACT OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION UPON QUALITY EDUCATION FOR MINORITY 
STUDEOTS IN THE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS - . . .15 YEARS LATER 

May 22-23, 1990 



AC^A 



OPENING REMARKS 

9:30 a.m. —Dr. James L. Baughman, Chairperson 

Wisconsin Advisory Conmittee 

—Melvin L. Jenkins, Director 
Central Regional Division, USCCR 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN MPS 

9:45 a.m. —John J. Petersburs, Secretary /Business Manager 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

STATEljEOTS ON DESEGREGATION AND QUALITY EDUCATION FOR 

10:10 a.m. —George Mitchell 

The Mitchell Company, Inc. 
Educational Consultant 

10:35 a.m. —Dr. John Witte 

Department of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 

11:00 a.m. —Dr. Howard Fuller, Director 

Milwaukee County Department of Health and 
HuDan Services 

EDUCATORS PERSPECTIVES 

11:25 a.m. — C. Richard Nelson, Deputy Superintendent 

Wisconsin Department of Public Education 
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11:50 a.m. —Dr. Robert Peterkin, Superintendent 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

12:15 p,m, —Joyce Mallory 

Milwaukee School Board 

12:35 p-m. LUNCH 

1:35 p,m, —William Jenkins, President 

Coordinating Council for Chapter 220 

2:00 p.m. —Gerald Vance, Director 

Compact for Educational Opportunity 

2:25 p.m, — Dr, Leroy Rieck, Superintendent 

Whitefish Bay School District 

2:50 p-m- —William R- Hittman, Superintendent 

Whitnall School District 

3:15 p.m- —David Hase, President 

Mequon-Thiesville School Board 

3:40 p.m. —Kenneth Holt, Principal 

Alexander Bell Middle School 

Chairperson, African American Male Task Force 

4:05 p.m. —Donald Fielbach, President 

Milwaukee Teachers Education Association 



BUSINESS PERSPECTIVE 

4:35 p.m. —Wesley L. Scott, Consultant 

Urban Affairs 

Milwaukee Chamber of Cocnnerce 



POLITICAL PERSPECTIVE 

5:00 p.m. —Annette (Polly) Williams 

State Legislator 



5:25 p.m. RECESS 



3:3 



ERLC 
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POLITICAL PERSPECTIVES (Cont'D) 

7:00 p.m. —Carl ^fueIIer 

Chief of Staff 

Mayor's Office of Milwaukee 

COMMUNITY PERSPECTIVES 

7:25 p.m. — Felmers Chaney, President 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Milwaukee Branch 

— Lauri Wynn 

National Association for the Advanceinent of Colored 
People, Milwaukee Branch 

7:40 p.m. — Miguel Berry, President 

Mexican American Society 

8:05 p.m. — Frieda Curry, President 

Parents Concerned About Chapter 220 

8:30 p.m. RECESS 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1990 

OPENING REMRKS 

9:30 a.m. — Dr. James L. Baughnan, Chairperson 

Wisconsin Advisory Conmittee 

COMMUNITY PERSPECTIVES (Cont'd) 

9:45 a.m. —Susan Phillips, Executive Director 

Greater Milwaukee Education Trust 

10:10 a.m. —Andrea Whidbee, Oftjbudsman 

Compact for Educational Opportunity 

10:35 a.m. — Karen Mietus, President 

Parent Teachers Association (PTA) 

11:00 a.m. —Chia Thao, Executive Director 

Hmong/ American Friendship Association , Inc. 

11:25 a.m. OPEN SESSION 

12:00 p.m, ADJOURNMEOT 

4'i 
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